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CORRECTIONS ; 

In the last packet (#723) we had two stories 
continued on page 8 , but didn't note this on- 
the first page„ WELFARE ACTIVISTS story on 
page 4 and CIA/DRUGS story on page 5 were 
both continued on page 80 


AS we go ro press-, we're overjo 
the news' ;:of , Joann Little's acquittal® We extend 
the wamest greetings- of solidatity to Joann Little 
and all of the people who gave her such widespread 
support® ■ ■ 


It's a significant victory-, yet it's apparent 
from other -women who testified at the trial, that 
equally intense organising is needed in hundreds 
of similar eases around the country®. 

' We'llhhaVe a story about the acquittal in- 
the next packet® 


. 'Our United Farm Workers article was written 
'as the conyention. started® We hope to have a 
follow-up story seme time next week® 


Since we're approaching the fourth anniver 
sary of the Attica uprising and the ensuing ass 
by State troops that left 43 people dead, tfe've 
included a round-up of events since then® ■ 


'BEWARE I We’re closing down the office from 
August 25 through September 3* . ' 

in Solldarixy, 

P.S» We ■do-haTe to- remind people. thaC^wC'tSo need 
continual supports Plea.se pay your bills. 
Any contributions you can dig up would be 
deeply appreciated. 
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THE CIA IN PORTUGAL: 

A LETTER TO THE PORTUGUESE PEOPLE 

by Philip Agee 

(Editors' note: Ex-CIA agent Philip Agee wrote the 

following open letter to warn the Portuguese people 
of CIA involvement in the recent upsurge of right- 
wing violence in Portugal. It has been shortened 
by INS.: 

The author of INSIDE TEE COMPANY: A CIA DIARY ^ 
Agee worked for the CIA in Latin America from the 
mid fifties until 1969j when he resigned. ) 

Since the fall of fascism in Portugal, I have 
tried to follow developments and have twice visited 
your country. While my study of the visible signs 
of CIA intervention is still incomplete, there is 
good reason to alert you to what I have seen. 

The size of the overall U.S. government mission 
in Portugal is shocking, especially its heavy domi- 
nance by military personnel. The mission totals 280 
persons of whom about 160 are Americans, with the 
rest being Portuguese en^)loyees. Of the Americans, 
105 are military personnel assigned mainly to the 
Military Assistance Advisory Group, the office of 
the Defense Attache, and the COMI¥ERLANT (Iberian 
Peninsula-Atlantic) command of NATO. 

Of the approximately 50 American civilians in 
the mission, about 10 are employes of the CIA. No 
less than 10 additional CIA functionaries are proba- 
bly working in Lisbon and other cities, having been 
assigned ostensibly for temporary duties so that 
their presence is not included on embassy personnel 
lists, nor reported to the Portuguese foreign minis- 
try. 

One must also assume that additional CIA opera- 
tions officers have been placed under cover in Ameri^.- 
ican military units in Portugal, where their experi- 
ence in political operations -- far superior to 
that of their military colleagues — will be most 
effective. While efforts to divert the revolution 
through General Spinola have failed, new efforts are 
being made daily in the struggle to stop the revolu- 
tion. 

Without doubt, the CIA officers in other U.S. 
embassies, most likely in Madrid, Paris and London, 
have personnel assigned to Portuguese operations 
that are undertaken in those countries rather than 
iii Portugal proper. The most sensitive operations 
of the CIA probably are occurring in other European 
cities rather than in Lisbon. 

Who specifically are responsible for operations 
against Portugal? The CIA is only one of the vari- 
ous UIS7. agencies working against the revolution, 
under the guidance of Ambassador Carlucci.ATthdughlhe 
is not a CIA agent, Carlucci must carefully direct 
and coordinate all U.S. counterrevolutionary opera- 
tions, including those of the military services. 

Carlucci 's top-level team includes: Herbert 
Okun, his minister/counselor and deputy chief of 
mission; Jo|Tn Morgan, the chief of the CIA; Adm. 

Frank Corley, chief of the Military Assistance Advi- 
sory Groiq); Col. Peter Blackley, chief of the Defense 
Attache Office; Charles Thomas, counselor for poli- 
tical affairs; and Navy Capt. James Lacey, senmor 


Listed below are the CIA people known to 
Philip Agee and those whom he believes to be CIA 
personnel. Some might have left Portugal recently, 
but most of them are still there. 

CIA Personnel 

John S, Morgan (Chief of Station) 

James N. Lawler (Deputy Chief of Station) 

Phillip W. Snell 

Anthony Arradondo 

Leslie F. Hughes 

Frank Lowell 

Gerald D. Zapoli 

Donna J. Caldwell 

State Department Personnel 

Frank Carlucci, Ambassador 
Herbert Okun, Minister Counsellor and Deputy 
Chief of Mission 

Charles Thomas, Political Counsellor 
Hilton Lee Graham 
Dale Povernmite, Labour Attache 
Mark Parris 
James Ehrman 

Principal Officers of the Military Assistance 
Advisory Group 

Admiral Frank Corley Junior 

Col. Clement H, Will 

Col. Alva Wilkerson 

Captain John Shaw 

Maj. Dennis Clark 

Lt. Commander Gregory Wagner 

Lt. Commander Dennis Overhalser 

Lt. Colonel Marcus Hays 

Lt. John Jurcheck 

Lt. Colonel George Thomas 

Principal Officials in the Defense Attache Office 

Col. Peter Blackley 

Col. Charles Yerkes 

Navy Captain Alexander Thompson 

Lt. Col. Edward Grubbs 

Lt. Commander Charles Ryan 

Captain F. Dixon Jotdan 

Principal Officials of the U.S. Mission to the 
COMIVERLANT 

Capt. James Lacy 
Lt. Commander Donald Cline 
Lt. Commander Richard Delong 
Lt. Commander Charles Weir 
Hnsigrt James Studdard 
Commander David Fudge 
Lt. Colonel William B. McCloskey 
Commander Anthony P. Pirrone 
Lt. Commander A. A. Moore 
Ensign Kenneth McGraime 
Captain Gfegory Sakai 
Lt. Michael Schmitt 


U.S. military representative on the COMIVERLANT NATO 
command. Each of the U.S. military wni$-S; ^ along with 
CIA and State Department personnel, are responsible 
for one or more of the specific counterrevolutionary 
programs. 
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CIA Activities Within Portugal 

What specifically is the CIA doing in Portugal? 
The first priority is to penetrate the Armed Forces 
Movement in order to collect information on its 
plans, its weaknesses and its internal struggles; 
to identify the so-called moderates and others who 
would be favorable to Western strategic interests. 

The CIA would use information collected from with- 
in the AFM for propaganda inside and outside Port- 
ugal designed to divide and weaken the AFM. 

Other CIA tasks include: false docximents and 
rumor campaigns, fomenting of strife, encouraging 
conflict and jealousy. Moderates are being assisted 
where possible in their efforts to restrain the pace 
of revolutionary development toward socialism. The 
final goal is for the so-called moderates to take 
control of the AFM and all Portuguese military 
institutions. 

The U.S. military schools have trained over 
3000 Portuguese military personnel since 1950. De- 
tailed files have been accumulated on every one of 
them — their personalities, politics, likes and dis- 
likes, strengths, weaknesses and vulnerabilities. 
Many of these will have already been selected as 
contacts to be developed within the Portuguese mil- 
itary establishemnt, with empljasis on developing 
close relations with as many AFM members as possible. 

Significant efforts have already been made — 
and these, too, have failed to date--to strengthen 
Social Democratic and Christian Democratic political 
parties^ The CIA's normal procedure is to maintain 
friendly relations (and often to give financial sup- 
port) with leaders of "moderate" opposition politi- 
cal parties who are forced to live in exile. The 
purpose is to reap large benefits when such politi- 
cians return home. Often paid agents are infiltra- 
ted into these exile groups in order to obtain ad- 
ditional information. 

The CIA may have intervened in the recent e- 
lectbral campaign to assure that the results would 
"prove" that the majority of Portuguese favor a 
morePmoderate" pace for the revolution. James Law- 
ler, the CIA deputy chief of station in Lisbon, enf^: 
gaged in just such operations in Brazil in 1962 and 
in Chile in 1964 where many millions of dollars 
were spent by the CIA to promote the election of 
U.S. approved "moderates." 

In tr^de unions, the CIA has also been un- 
successful so far, but obvious efforjts continue. As 
in Italy and France after World War II, the CIA is 
trying to split the trade union movement by estab- 
lishing an affiliate of the International Confeder- 
ation of Free Trade Unions and by promoting ties 
between Portuguese industrial vinions and the In- 
ternational Trade Secretariats. 

Michael Boggs and Irving Brown, both officials 
of the AFL-CIO with notorious ties to the CIA, visi- 
ted Portugal last. And the ICFTU is working to es- 
tablish a foofhold in Portuguese industrial unions 
through its representative in Portugal, Manuel 
Simon. 

The CIA is also using the Roman Catholic Church 
for its ends. Recently a reliable source in Washing- 
ton told de that large amounts of money are going 
from the U.S. to the Catholic church for combating 


the revolution ' in Portugal. The church's opposi- 
tion to the worker's control of Radio Renascena 
should alert us to the identity of interests between 
the church and American economic concerns. 

Propaganda campaigns are central for all ii«|)or- 
tant CIA political operations. These campaigns pre- 
pare public opinion by creating fear, uncertainty, 
resentment, hostility, division and weakness. News- 
papers, radio, television, wall painting, postering, 
fly sheets and falsified documents of all kinds — 
the CIA uses many different techniques. In Portugal 
these have had little success so far, mainly because 
workers have taken control of the public information 
media. But the CIA must dontinue to aid, in every 
possible way, the efforts of "moderate" political 
forces to establish and maintain media outlets that 
the CIA can use for placing its materials. 

Outside Portugal the campaign to discredit the 
revolution is having success. In Europe and America 
we see the themes clearly:"The AFM has, failed to fol- 
low the will of most Portuguese as reflected in the 
April elections. ..the Portuguese people have sadly 
'lost' their freedom with the diminishing importance 
of the elected assembly. ..the press has 'lost' its 
freedom. .. Portugal needs 'stability' to solve its 
social and economic problems. ..the revolutionary 
leadership is inept and unhble to stop the economic 
downturn..." 

These propaganda themes are preparing the U.S. 
and Western public opinion for acceptance of inter^'i’en- 
tion and a strong right-wing military government. 

These themes present the usual false dilemma: Portugal 
will have either capitalist democracy or cruel, heart- 
less communist dictatorship, with attendant dull, 
austere living conditions. 

Economic Warfare 

As in the campaign against Chile, economic war- 
fare is the key for cutting away public support from 
the revolutionary leadership. By withholding credits 
and other assistance from bilateral and multilateral 
comaercial lending institutions, great hardships will 
befall the middle and working classes. 

Private investment credits can be frozen, trad- 
ing contracts delayed and cancelled and unemployment 
increased, while imperialist propaganda will place 
the blame on workers' demands and the government's 
weakness rather than on lending institutions and 
their deliberate policies of credit retention. The 
effects of these programs in Chile during the Allende 
administration are known to all. 

In coming months we will probably see intensi- 
fication of the CIA's operations to create fear, 
uncertainty, economic disruption, political division 
and the, appearances of chaos. Political assassina- 
tions must be expected, hlong with bombings that can 
be "attributed" to the revolutionary left. Morgan, 
the head of CIA in Lisbon, learned these kinds of 
operations when he served in Brazil (1966-1969) and 
in Uruguay (1970-1973). The "death squads" that 
were established in those countries during the last 
decade must be anticipated and stopped before they 
flourish in Portugal. 

Greater militancy by reactionary elements in 
the Catholic church must also be expected in their 
effort to undermine the revolution. As "moderate" 
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electoral solutions become more and more remote, . 
the CIA and its sister services will increasingly 
promote Chile-style "stability" as the only remaini 
ing way to "save" Portugal. 

What can be done to defeat this intervention? 
Clearly the revolutionary process itself and the 
people's support and participation through organs 
of opopular power is the strongest defense. Never- 
theless, careful control must be maintained of all 
entries and exits of Portugal by U.S. citizens, 
botji through the issuance of visas for diplomatic 
and official passports by Portuguese embassies and 
consulates and through immigration control. 

Moreover, all "private" U.S. citizens must 
be monitored for possible CIA connections: business- 
people, tourists, professors, students and retired 
people. Once these people have been exposed, the 
Portuguese people themselves must be prepared 'to 
take the ’action needed to force the CIA people out 
of Portugal. The slogan "CIA Out", frequently 
heard at anti-U.S. demonstrations An Portugal, 
must become a reality. 
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(Thanks to Doug Porter at the Fifth Estate, who 
passed this letter along to us.) , 
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GROVE PRESS SUES CIA FOR ROLE IN 1968 FIREBOMBING 

(EDITOR'S NOTE: Although Grove Press has pub^ 
lished many progressive works 3 it is not a move- 
ment press. It is a Qormeroial publishing oompa- 
ny ourrently o/wned by Random Rouse and shares 
with the rest of the publishing industry an anti- 
union position. Grove president Barney Rossett 
referred to in this article as a plaintiff in 
the company 's suit against the CIA3 smashed a 
union organizing drive several years ago when he 
fired lOO workers.) 

NEW YORK (LNS)--Grove Press, a vNew York pub- 
lishing firm, recently secured a temporary court 
injunction barring the CIA from destroying its files 
on the company. The order was issued in relation 
to a $10 million suit that the firm has filed 
against the CIA, charging the CIA with participat- 
ing in the firebombing of Grove's New York offices 
in 1968. 

During the sixties. Grove Press, a coimner- 
cial publishing house, published Evergreen Review, 
a strongly anti-war publication critical of the FBI 
and CIA. Grove was also an early publisher of such 
authors as Malcolm X, Fidel Castro, Che Guevara, 
Franz Fanon, and Iramamu Baraka. 

The company's suit, filed July 17 in federal 
district court in New York on behalf of the company, 
its president, Barney Rosset, and an editor, Fred 
Jordon, also charges that the CIA wiretapped the 
telephones of Grove and Rosset, intercepted and 
copied the plaintiffs' correspondence, and used 
disguises to "infiltrate" the staff. And it al- 
leges that the CIA arranged "a forceful entry and 
search of the New York .apartment of Bea Losito," 
while she was employed as plaintiff Jordon's sec- 
retary, obtaining information which became part of 
the agency's file on Grove. 


Grove says that the CIA's actions were de- 
signed to restrain the publishing company's activ- 
ities, to impair Mr. Rossett's political expression 
of public issues and to retard the advancement of 
views opposed to or critical of CIA officials and 
the administration that ®si 5 )loyed them. 

Peter Weiss, a lawyer for the plaintiffs, 
said that the boding of the offices can be linked 
to operatives through circumstantial evidence, and 
he believes the CIA's files contain additional 
evidence. 

The company's offices were partially destroyed 
early one morning in July, 1968, by an explosive 
grenade fired from a grenade launcher. Police 
investigators reported shortly after the fire- 
bombing that an anti-Castro militant group was 
involved. 

This- June the New York Daily News reported 
that it had learned from a former city police 
commissioner that the CIA hdd provided bombs to 
anti-Castro groups in New York, allegedly to be 
used against what the CIA viewed as leftist groups. 
Grove's suit charges that the 1968 bombing was 
carried out by one of these CIA-supported groups. 

The CIA has refused to release the contents 
of approximately 25 files it maintains on Grove 
Press, claiming that the documents are "highly 
sensitive" and would endanger national security. 

Grove filed to compel the CIA to deliver the re- 
cords to the court under the Freedom of Informa- 
tion Act. After a court examination, the plain- 
tiffs would obtain access to the documents to 
which the court deems it is entitled. 

A few files which are unrelated to the 
bombings, however, have been released to the 
firm, and although their contents are "innocuous," 
according to plaintiff Jordon, "they prove that 
the Rockefeller Commission Report trivialized 
the CIA's interest in Grove," 

The Rockefeller Report claimed that Grove 
became of "intelligence interest" to the CIA, 
and the agency began collecting "all information 
available" on the company » only after Grove's 
1968 publishing of ''Myr'Sfde''5f’lfhe ■Why''’ by Kim’Philby 
Philby was a British intelligence officer who 
turned out to be a Soviet double agent. 

But the otherwise "innocuous" files released 
by the CIA date back t©' 1556 or '57, according 
to Jordan, "predating Side of the War*' by 
more than ten years." 

******************* * ^ * ^ ** ^ *** **** *** -^ **** ■^ ***** * 

UNEMPLOYED FEEL '^DISILLUSIONED AND BETRAYED" 

NEW YORK (LNS) — A recent survey of unemployed 
middle-class men found that many felt "suddenly 
confused, disillusioned and betrayed," as well as 
"discarded by the very social institutions" they 
had trusted. 

1 

According to the Wall Street Journal, even men 
who later found work said their new jobs hadn't 
eased their feelings of cynicism toward society. 

The Study warned that among the "lasting wounds" of 
joblessness are disruptions in life-styles, changes 
in political beliefs, and lack of confidence in the 
social order. - 50 - 
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(See accompanying graphics). 

SECOND ANNUAL UFW CONVENTION HELD IN CALIFORNIA: 

"WE SHALL PREVAIL" 

FRESNO, Calif o (LNS)--The second national con- 
vention of the United Farm Workers of ^erica (UFW) 
opened at the Selland Arena on August 15 in the 
midst of the largest organizing campaign in the 
union's history. 

More than 500 elected delegates assembled for 
the three-day meeting to build strategy and spirit 
as the first union elections ever in California 
were only two weeks away. The delegates represented 
tens of thousands of farm workers in half a dozen 
states as well as staff volunteers from the union's 
urban boycott operations throughout the country. 

From Florida came representatives of the black 
citrus workers of Minute Maid, where an intense 
struggle is being waged to force Coca-Cola to re- 
new its UFW contract for the orange juice subsidia^r 
ry. 

From Texas came representatives of the Mexican 
melon workers engaged in a series of strikes along 
the Rio Grande against farmers who have left ten 
workers wounded in an openly declared tinion-busting 
campaign. 

From California came representatives of the 
Mexican, Puerto Rican, Filipino, Arab, Portuguese, 
Black and Anglo workers now engaged in a massive 
drive to utilize the state's new law allowing union 
elections. Some of these delegates were from com- 
panies with UFW contracts, some from companies with 
Teamster contracts, and some from companies which 
have never had a union. 

And from around the country came representa- 
tives of those who have worked as boycott organi- 
zers. The work of these people ovet the past 
several years is directly responsible for forcing 
the growers of California to agree to the law which 
allows the workers to vote. 

" We Shall Prevail" 

The convention also came on the eve of the 
tenth anniversary of the union's first strike in 
the g3:ap^''vineyards in Delano, California which 
began in September, 1965. Between than and now the 
union has fought off an uninterrupted series of at- 
tacks from an alliance of the most powerful and re- 
actionary forces in the country, including Califor- 
nia agribusiness, the Nixon administration, and the 
Teamsters Union. 

In the process, the innumerable strikes, boy- 
cotts, and other organizing campaigns of the union 
have given direction to the pent-up energy of 
thousands of workers who for most of their lives 
have suffered the desperation of migrant life and 
seasonai work and the frustrations of having the 
growers control all the housing, schools and jobs. 

Along the way have come arrests, beatings, and 
deaths. But the frustrations j along with the fear 
that accompanies them, ate slowly disappearing and 
are^ being replaced by an attitude of dignity about 
wori^,'4n the fields and a fierce pride in the union. 


• de^-^^yeti our movement. Now they realize that not " 
.^4 orily-^have we survived, but that we shall prevail." 

The UFW Organizes For Elections 

Two years ago, the UFW's first convention I 
brought together workers who had been on the strike 
picket lines all summer long in Coachella, Lamont, 
Deldno, and elseKhe?e# This second, convention brought 
these and many more workers together. But the pas- 
sage of the California law allowing union elections 
has put their struggle on a new level. 

Now for the first time there is a medianism tli 
that requires the growers to recognize and negotiate 
with the union of the workers' choice, a requirement 
that the union's leader Cesar Chavez has made clear 
will be backed up with more strikes and boycotts if 
necessary, after the elections are held. 

A tremendous campaign has been launched, a 
campaign of self-organization relying on the workers 
themselves to prepare for the elections because the 
demand for assistance has far outstripped the union's 
ability to provide experienced organizers from its 
twelve field offices. And instead of being kept 
away from their fellow workers by police, court or- 
ders, and goons, the organizers have used the law 
as a weapon to guarantee their ability to enter the 
fieldSi andi the labor camps to talk directly to the 
people. 

Prior to the convention, Chavez had walked near- 
ly 7D0 miles on his organizing march through the 
valleys, speaking to what he estimates as over 60,000 
workers along the tnoutre and in nightly rallies. The 
march has reached thousands of workers in areas v! 
where thb UFW never befoie actively organized. 

Everywhere he went,,Chayez hit the same theme- - 
the need to overcome fear through unity. "FeAi' is 
your greatest enemy," he told a crowd of 1500 in 
Merced on August 10, "and if the grower and the 
Teams teis know you are afraid they will use it against 
you. That's why everyone should sign the cards 
(UFW authorization cards), men and women, . old and 
young, white, black, Mexican,; residents, green car- 
ders, illegals, whoever. If they exploit you; we 
want to help you." 

Chavez' call for unity echoed an "open letter 
to farm workers" being distributed through the union* s 
offices over the past six weeks, in which he called 
for an end to divisions among national rainorit|r 
groups, between strikers and non-strikers, and be- 
tween citizens and immigrant workers. 

"For the last three years," the letter stated, 

"We have, at times, fallen into the trap of allowing 
the exploiters to divide us--some of us on one side 
and the rest of us oh the other. Now, with the 
help of the law we have the opportunity and the 
power to unite." 

Much of the success of the UFW's drive depends 
on achieving this goal of uniting the many racial 
groups who work in the fields, for UFW organizers 
in all areas report a concerted effort by the Team- 
sters and the growers to divide the races against 
each other- -for example, Punjabis against Mexicans 
at Gallo, Arabs against Filipinos in Delano, and 
Vietnamese refugees against Mexicans at the Egg 


In the words of the "call to the convention" 
issued in early August, "The owners of the stores 
and the owners of the fields thought that they had 
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"We work in the fields with 'the MeKic^£ns," 
said Ahmed Sharif, a Yemeni organizer for the UFW 
in Delano recently, "so there is no problem. But 
the Arabs are very much afraid because they come 
over here to make money to send home, and they are 
kept in the caiiq)s with the threat of being kicked 
out if they just talk to the Chavistas, And then 
about two weeks ago a- couple of the Arabs went to 
a bar and got hit with a tire iron by some Fili- 
pinos, Later we found out the Teamsters were be- 
hind it. So that becomes a problem that we have to 
solve," 

In the Sellend Arena, where the ' convention 
took place, the proceedings were translated simul- 
taneously into at least four langu'^’ges for' Jhe 
delegates and observors. 

The California Convention Delegates 

For two weeks prior to the convention, the c o 
election of delegates took place all over the state, 
at companies with UFW contracts , Teamster contracts , 
or without any contract. The elections were held 
in the labor camps, in the fields at break time, 
and in the union offices. Delegates were elected 
based on the size of the work force, 

Jose Pgfez, a volunteer organizer in Salinas, 
explained that every election at the Teamster ran- 
ches was preceeded by a question and answer session 
between the workers and UFW members about the con- 
vention and the union in general, "We want them 
to come to our convention," he said, "because soon 
they'll be members of our union and we want them 
to see how we work, we want them to participate now 
in the decisions about the policies of the union. 

In the lettuce crews the people know each other, 
and they elect people they know will represent 
them," 

In Delano, where similar elections were held 
on the Teamster ranches, Mrs. Aurelio Espinosa 
was chosen by the workers of her crew at Lawrence 
Vineyards to be a delegateeto the convention. 

With her husbank and several of their children she 
picketed all summer long in 1973 when Lawrence and 
the other table grape growers brought in the 
Teamster# , 

"I've gone back to work now under the Team- 
sters because we'll be able to vote and because I 
need tlji® work," she explained prior to the con- 
vention, "but it's Chavez that we all j«^t» 

I think it's right that people from the Tean^dter 
ranches come to the convention because our meetings 
have always been open to everyone and if we have 
made some mistakes then we have to change those 
things , according to what the people want," 

"This time," she concluded, "it's especially 
important for us to fhank the people from the boy- 
cott who are coming to the convention, because they 
put in a lot of work for us for nothing in return. 
Now the rest is up to us," 
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■ V ' ■ 'G0''T0 ' mS|0!l®QN ' 

NEW’ York (IKS) <=<=Subpoenas have been dropped 
against seven residents of the Pine Ridge Indian 
Reservation who were resubpoenaed to appear before 
the grand jury ■ investigating the deaths of two FBI 
agebts June 26® 

The Wounded Knee Legal Defense/Offense GonEntttee 
--.views the dropping of the subpoenas 'k's ''a victory -■ 
won by the 35 people the committee is representing, 
who refused’ -to testify. The 35 based their refusal 
to testify on the Fifth Amendment and their 1868 
treaty rights® 

According to the UsS® Attorney's office 5 some 
of the subpoenas .were quahhed because .the testimony 
wasn' t needed, arid others had been served hy mis<= 
take. 

Subpoenas have not been dropped against three . 
.others represented by <ihe defense committee who 
were previously called before the grand jury® They 
are scheduldd to appear before the grand jury Sept- 
ember when it Reconvenes. The grand jury had 
originally been, scheduled to -reconvette AugUs.t 25® 

Due to the postponement of the grand jury date 5 
traditional chiefs and headsmen from the Pine Ridge 
.reservatidn will be able to go ahead with their 
trip’ to Washington 5, Do 6 i The group intends to pre= 
sent a resolution' to President Ford explaining their 
resolution to secede from the tribal government 
and return to traditional government® 

Billy Bad Wound, a traditional Native American 
on the reservation ’explained the group's intent; 

"We are not a relic of the past, we are living en- 
tities® We have a great culture and a great heri- 
tage, and we. have our own way of life, our own 
government, our own language. That is why we ask 
to be left alone to live our own way® We want 
pebple to r^pect our right to live our own way— 
not to State thpt they are the civilized society 
and we must adapt to their way and perish®" 

People oit the reservation are circulating a 
petition in support of the resolution, planning mass 
meetings and producing a regular newsletter to 
disseminate infbrmation about the secession effort® 

ferasSment- oh-^^ the’ .Reservation . 

After a week or so of relative quiet on the 
reservation, the FBI took three helicbpters, six 
FBI cars, and three Bureau' of Indian Affairs 
cars to the hotitte of Alice Ohlef Eagie on August 
13. 

The Chief Eagles told the agents . that'- they 
were on private property and should leave unless 
they had a Search warranto But the agents answered 
that if the Chief Eagles insisted on having a war- 
rant, the FBI would have them arrested® The agents 
proceeded to search the house and grounds, saying 
only that they were looking for two men. 
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WE RECEIVED NO MONEY FROM SUBSCRIBERS IN THE MAIL 
TODAY,,, THE OFFICE RENT IS DUE, ,, AND TRYING TO 
GET TOGETHER A SALARY IS OUT OF THE QUESTION,,, 
PLEASE HELP US OUT BY PAYING YOUR LNS BILL NOW, 
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(Thanks to Gandy Hamilton for the information in 
story. ) 

PMIASE PAY YCKJR INS BILLS, WE DEPMD GN tOP. 
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ATTICA COMMEMORATION WEEK MARKS FOURTH 
ANNIVERSARY OF PRISON UPRISING; 

A REVIEW OF THE TRIALS 

NEW YORK (LNS)?== Attica suppot ter s have scheduled 
a week of commemoration for September 9-13 =- the 
fourth anniversary of the Attica prison uprising 
and the following assault by state troops that 
left 43 people deado 

**We feel that Attica Commemoration week .<>• 
should focus on ongoing support for the, Attica 
struggle beyond the 13th, with the goal of gain- 
ing amnesty for the Attica Brothers,” explains 
Attica Now, a group working on the defense® 

Thirty-five Attica defendants still face 
trial as a result of the state's indictments 
against 62 prisoners® With only two convictions, 
there have been acquittals or dismissals in all 
the other cases that have gone to trial. How- 
ever, not one state trooper, National Guard mem- 
ber or official has been indicted for the armed 
attack on the pri^sn in 1971® 

Two Convictions 

The only convictions so far have been those 
of Attica defendants John (Dacajewiah) Hill and 
Charley Joe Pernasilice, both Native Americans® 
Attorney William Kunstler described; the cases as 
"completely fabricated and an example ©f selective 
prosecution®" 

Hill and Pernasilice were found guilty April 
5 in connection with the death of guard William 
Quinn® Hill was later sentenced te‘ twenty years 
to life, and Pernasilice to three years in prison^ 

Several Acquittals 

Five of the defendants so far have been ac- 
quitted® In the first trial stemming from the up- 
rising, Vernon Lafranque was found not guilty in De- 
cember, 1974, of "promoting prison contraband” -- 
firing a tear gas gun at guards on the first day 
of the prison takeover . A number of jurors said 
they found the state's case "confused," "full of 
hales from the start" and "trumped up®" 

And on June 19, three Attica defendants were 
acquitted of numerous charges of assault and co- 
ercion of three guards who barricaded themselves, 
along with a prisoner clerk, in an Attica prison 
office during the early part of the uprising® 

The state's witnesses in this case against 
Attica defendants Bobby Dugarm, Cantante (Luis 
Quintante) and Jaja (Michael Phillips) included 
two former prisoner informants who were released 
as soon as they testified for the state® 

The trial of Shango Bahati Kakawana (Bernard 
Stroble) — the first of several kidnapping and 
murder cases against prisoners active in the lead- 
ership of the rebellion — ended in acquittal on 
June 26® He was found not guilty of the murder of 
prisoner Barry Schwartz; and other charges against 
him were dismissed or reduced to lesser charges. 

"The acquittal is very significant, since the 
prosecution felt this one, of all cases, was the ^ 
most likely to succeed," said Attica defense work# 
er Bruce Soloway at the time® ' 


Meyer Report 

Although two special grand juries have met and " 
continue to sit, neither has handed down any in- 
dictments against state troopers or officials who 
were responsible for the assault on the prison® 

The Meyer Report , an investigation into 
charges of a cover-up of possible police crimes 
during the rebellion, is due to be released some 
time in September. The investigation was ordered 
last April in response to charges made by former 
key prosecutor Malcolm Bell, in a letter of resig- 
nation he submitted in December. 

Bell said in the letter that chief prosecutor 
Anthony Slmonetti "aborted" the Attica investiga- 
tion and '^repeatedly refused to allow witnesses to 
be called, questions to be asked, leads to be fol- 
low<^d and legal and logical conclusions to be uti- 
lized which would allow a fair presentation" of 
cases to the grand jury. 

But Attica defense workers say that "at best, 
the report will say what we already know — the 
purpose of the state's prosecution has always been 
to cover up the state's responsibility by indicting 
only Inmates on criminal charges. 

"We particularly want to stress," defense 
workers continue, "that whatever the Meyer report 
says, the way to proceed with these indictments is 
not to have more commissions and more money — the 
only way is total amnesty (for the Attica Brothers)^, 

Future Trials ^ 

Attica supporters are optimistic about the 
first of the five cases still remaining® Jomo 
(Eric Thompson) , whose trial is set for September 
2, faces the same charges of which Shango was ac- 
quitted® 

"After Jomo's trial is over," explains Ann 
Cline of Attica Now, "the judge doesn't intend to 
ease up on these cases. He intends to take the 
major cases to trial." 

And the next indictment the prosecution is 
trying to push to trial is a major kidnapping in- 
dictment involving 16 defendants. The prosecution 
is attempting to sever these cases into four or 
five separate trials, claiming they don't have the 
staff to take oh too many at once. 

"The prosecution is trying to separate the 
ones they think they can win from the opes they 
don't think they can win," one defense worker 
no bad® 

Demand for Amnesty 

"It's time for more people to put pressure 
on the state to demand amnesty at all levels," 

Cline said, "in courts, in legislatures and in 
government." The New York Assembly recently de- 
feated a bill on Amnesty for Attica Brothers by 
a vote of 46 to 89® 

"Attica is just the same now as it was then," 
a defense worker explained, "with tension between 
guards and prisoners, over-crowding and terrible 
conditions." i 

* * * 


Attica Commemoration week, September 9-13, 
August 16, 1975 more s ® . 
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will feature local rallies and a mass rally on the 
13th in Buffaloes Humboldt Park at 1:00 p^m. 

Supporters urge people to focus on local edu- 
cation and fundraising activities for the entire 
week, centering around the rebellion and related, 
issues — prisons, the criminal justice system, ’r- 
anti-racism and repression® 

For films, literature, other' resources avail- 
able and information on actions planned, contact 
Attica Now, 1528 Jefferson Avenue, Buffalo, N®Y® 
14208® Phone (716) 882-0254. 
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(See packet #716 ' forrrimore on redlining) 

COMMUNITY GROUPS RESIST DISCRIMINATORY REAL ESTATE 
LENDING PRACTICES IN CITIES ACROSS THE COUNTRY 


NEW YORK (LNS)~The ghetto-making practice 
known as ^’redlining**— w|iereby lending institutions 
withhold mortgage and home improvement loans from 
neighborhoods they have deemed ’’unsafe” investments— 
is under attack by communities inT-citieseacross t^ 
country, including Seattle, Washington; Rochester, 

New York; Berkeley , California; and Chicago. 

Withbut ibhe means to buy or fix up homes, red 
lined neighborhoods typically fulfill bankers’ fore- 
casts of deterioration® And the money which the banks 
then have available— much of it deposited by”~tesidents 
of the very districts the banks discriminate against— 
commonly goes to borrowers in”more profitable” sub- 
urban neighborhoods, a process known as ’’disinvest- 
ment.” 

In Seattle, community members converged in a 
wall-to-wall packed meeting in early August where 
a report entitled ’’Redlining and Disinvestment in 
Central Seattle: Howmthe Banks are Destroying our 
Neighborhoods” was made public. At the meetings, rep- 
resentatives from nine out of the ten major city 
banks were confronted with the report and questions 
from the community, generated by people’s experience 
with redlining in Seattle® 

In addition, the Central Seattle Community Coun- 
cil Federation (CSGCF), an organization with some 
8,000 members in 17 of its affiliates, presented a 
list of demands® 

’’Banks must be held accountable for their ghet- 
toizing policies and must be forced to re- invest in 
the community where they get their money,” CSCCF 
president Bernice Moreland maintained. ’’Redlining 
can be stopped® Community groups throughout the 
country have confronted the banks and won. We can do 
it too.” 

The product of six monthscof investigation, the 
report on Seattle redlineing documented major banks’ 
refusal since 1970 to give home loans to residents of 
the city’s black Central Area® Absentee landlords 
and speculators were the primary recipients of real 
estate loans, according to the report® 

’’After the families are thrown out by the Feder- 
al Housiftg^Administration and the mortgage companies,” 
it said, ’’houses stand as empty shells and become the 
targets of vandals and arsonists.” 


redlining and disinvestment in the city, largely 
because data on loans and deposits, available to 
the public ten years ago are now being claimed by 
the banks as” trade secrets’’ and withheld® CSGCF 
demanded at the meeting that the Seattle City 
Council call full-scale hearings on redlineing 
and disinvestment; that the city pass an ordinance 
requiring all banks holding city funds to disclose 
where deposits come from and where loans go to; 
and that the city withdraw all public funds from 
banks that continue to redline and disinvest® 

Community members at the meeting agreed to 
ask all depositors in Seattle’s Central Area ad- 
joining the racially mixed Ranier Valley area to 
withdraw from banks that fail to abandon their 
redlining and disinvestment practices. And it was 
urged that school children withdraw their savings 
from Washington Mutual Bank unless the ’’friendly 
bank” ceases to promote the deterioration of their 
neighborhoods. Washington Mutual advertises it- 
self as the ’’frieiid of the family” and holds the 
school children accounts. 

* •k k 

Groups promoting similar savings withdrawal 
campaigns in other cities include Rochester and 
Chicago I’ greenlining” coalitions. 

In Chicago, disclosure laws have been passed 
and discriminatory mortgage lending practices 
were prohibited in 1974 by the State Savings and 
Loan Commissioner and the State Commissioner ©f 
Banks and Trust Companies. But communities still 
experience redlining because of a lack of enforce- 
ment, complicated by the fact that various arms 
of government regulate the different savings and 
loan systems. 

In Rochester, a Greenlining Coalition has 
been meeting with city council members over the 
issue of redlinings and lobbying for laws to elim- 
inate it. 

But enforcement problems similar to Chicago’s 
have been predicted by a city council member who 
resists coAlition proposals but is considered by 
others on the council to be knowledgable about 
city finances. Pointing out a weakness of pro- 
posed regulations, City Council member Paul Haney 
said ’’Banks could easily fudge their deposit fig- 
ures by switching city deposits to other branches® 

’’The banks would be bound to fudge their fig- 
ures. The city would have no mechahtsm tX3> police 
the banks.” 

The city of Rochester has proposed the for- 
mation of a committee of bankers and community 
representatives to review cases of anyone who 
claims unfair treatment by a bank. But Rochester’s 
Greenlining Coalition has condemned the plan as 
ineffective and powerless, based on the recent 
failure of a similar system in Milwaukee. 

”No one applied in Milwaukee because the com- 
mittee had no power to do anything,” said a Roches- 
ter rcoal it ion member. ”If the city is just going 
to set up another half-assed board of review, com- 
posed mostly of bankers, it just won’t work.” 

k k * 


The report showed, too, that government regular: 
tions have done little to remedy or even investigate 

~wmr 


In Berkeley , California, black i*^altor Ramsey 
Miller says that even 15 years ago, ■ 
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in the predominantly black areas of South and West 
Berkeley, it was not so difficult to obtain a real 
estate loan of up to 70 or 80 per cent on the worth 
of property. But by 1970, according to Miller, the 
money flow was cut down to a trickle, making loans 
unavailable, so that more and more Berkeley 1 residents 
are being forced to become renters. 

"Banks are reluctant to lose money," said Glar- 
ance Bailey, rehabilitation supervisor of the Oak- 
land Neighborhood Housing Service, and a resident of 
Berkeley's San Pablo area for more than 30 years. 
"...Poor people are made to suffer." 
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(Thanks to Grassroots, People's World and the Roches- 
ter Patriot for this information.) 

(See packets ^^685, 700, and 704 bos* back'^round 
on the situation in Laos.) ‘ ■ 

LAGS TO RECEIVE FOOD AID FROM 
AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE COMMITTEE 

NEW YORK (LNS)— The Laotian Ministry of Fi- 
nance signed an agreement with the American Friends 
Service Committee (AFSC) August 11, by which the 
Quaker group will provide $50,000 for nearly 300 
tons of rice for the Laotian people. The two month 
supply for 9jj000 people will be distributed by the 
Pathet Lao, the dominant element now in the Lao 
doalition government. 

The AFSC contribution will boost the Laotian 
efforts to reorganize their economy and build self- 
sufficiency as the twenty year Indochinese war 
there comes to a close. Full scale U.S. bombing of 
the country from 1964 to 1969 forced people to 
flee and ruined the land, making large scale food 
production almost impossible. 

At the same time, the U.S. government provided 
aid to the local elite of the Royal Laotian Gov- 
ernment, whouused it to live quite comfortably, 
to finance the war, and to import some rice. 

Although Laos was a rice producer before 1953, 
by 1966 they were importing 60,000 tons of rice 
from Thailand. 

It is only recently that the Laotian people, la 
led by the Lao Patriotic Front (Pathet Lao) have 
been able to regain almost full control of their 
own resources. The most recent events of this 
long struggle were the resignation of the right 
wing members of the coalition government and the 
ousting of the U.S. Aid for International Devel- 
opment, both fuiggdred by popular demonstrations 
throughout the country in May, 

Several months earlier, as the Pathet Lao 
gained increasing strength, the coalition govern® 
ment finally allowed a massive resettlement program 
for the one million refugees (one third of the to- 
tal population) who had fled the bombed areas. Re- 
settlement was guaranteed in the 1973 Laotian 
Peace Accords, but was prevented for two years by 
rightists in the government. 

Despite these victories, in the short run 
Laos faces severe food shortages ,j with the with- 
drawal of outside funding and the destruction of 
much of their cultiyatable land. 

The American Friends Service Committee's ship- 
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ment will go to the neediest in the Plain of 
Jars and possibly other areas. According to Erly 
Kubicka, AFSC Indochina Representative based 
in Laos who signed the recent agreement, the 
Plain of Jars is a mass of craters where the re- 
cently returned peasants are incurring inijuries 
from the unexploded mines. 

The agreement with the AFSC allows the Lao 
government to buy the rice at $184 per ton from 
Thailand — a reduced price representing a subsidy 
from the Thai government, 

"The government of Laos does not have the 
money to supply both needed rice and gasoline for 
airplanes to make rice drops where necessary," 
said David Elder, head of the AFSC's Asia Program 
in Philadelphia. "The AFSC can supply money for 
rice; the U.N. High Commissioner (for Refugees) 
has offered to fly some supplies in,| and the 
Pathet Lao can provide truck transportation where 
that is possible." 

m The AFSC donation is a start to filling 
a much larger need, which is seen by the U.N, 

High Commissioner for Refugees as at least $7 
million (U.S.) to buy 40,000 tons of Thai-subsi- 
dized rice to feed^ the Laotian population, 

* * * 

The AFSC is a Quaker organization which is 
collecting reconstruction aid for Vietnam as well 
as Laos. Tax deductable contributions can be sent 
to: American Friends Service Committee, 1501 
Cherry Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 19102. 
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COORS INTERVIEWS AOIEW FOR JOB 

NEW YORK (LNS)— Former Vice President Spiro 
Agnew was interviewed August 4 by Coors beer com- 
pany officials for a possible distributership. 

A company spokesperson said that Agnew was 
seeking one of four new franchises in Houston, 

Coors is currently expanding its marketing opera- 
tions in eastern Texas, 

It is not unusual for ex-politicians to look 
for jobs as corporate managers and executives, or 
for a company like Coors to exert pressure in pol- 
itics. Coors finances such groups as the Committee 
for the Survival of a Free Congress which is trying 
to raise $2 million to defeat "radicals" elected to 
Congress last fall, and the right-wing Heritage 
Foundation, a Wabhington-based, tax-exempt re- 
search group that gets $500,000 a year from Coors. 

As a delegate to the 1968 Republican National 
Convention, company vice president Joseph Coors was 
a staunch supporter of Ronald Reagan, and the com- 
pany contributed $3,000 to Americans for Agnew in 
1968. 

The company has been the target of a nine 
year boycott for its racist hiring practices at its 
main plant in Golden, Colorado. Less than 2% of 
the brewery's several thousand employees are 
Chicano, a small number ' in icomparison to their 
population in the area, 
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RIGHT: graphic on 

Portugal . 

SEE STORY ON PAGE ONE. 

CREDIT: LOTTA CONTINUA 

(ROME)/LNS 
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MIDDLE TOP; Photo from the 
Attica Prison massacrec 
that took place in Sept. 
1971, 

SEE STORY ON PAGE SIX, 


TOP LEFT: Prison graphic, 

CREDIT: SCAR(D) TIMES/LNS 

COULD GO WITH STORY PAGE SIX, 


MIDDLE; Rocky cartoon, 

MIGHT BE USED WITH ATTICA 
STORY ON PAGE SIX. 

CREDIT: WOMEN BEHIND BARS/ 
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MIDDLE BOTTOM: U.F.W. organizer 

Ricardo Villalpando visits labor 
camps and lettuce fields in Salinas 
to urge workers to join the UFW 
election campaign. The leaflet he 
is distributing calls the recent 
renewal of the grower-Teamster con- 
tract "the second marriage," "Again 
the ranchers and the Teamsters have 
gotten married, and again it was a 
marriage without witnesses," it says. 


SEE STORY ON PAGE FOUR, 
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